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EDITORIALS 



ORGANIZATION FOR REFORMATORY EDUCATION. 



The law relating to the commitment of juvenile delinquents in 
Ohio, which went into eflfect in that state on July 1st, 1914, has already 
received attention in this Journal. In brief the important departure 
in this law from similar legislation in other states is this: Any juvenile 
delinquent who is deemed by the court to be an institutional case 
is to be committed to the care and custody of the Ohio Board of 
Administration, which Board thereupon is vested with sole and 
exclusive guardianship. This Board shall provide and maintain a 
Bureau of Juvenile Research, and shall employ competent persons 
to have charge of such bureau and to conduct investigations. The 
Board of Administration may assign any of its wards to the Bureau 
for investigation, observation, and treatment for as long a period 
as may be deemed necessary ,and may then send the ward to a suitable 
state institution, or place it in a family under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be adopted.' 

The law is conceived on the same broad educational policy that 
animates the movement for the establishment of educational, or 
child-study, laboratories in our city school systems. When we 
once know the nature of the individual whose career we would make 
or remake, we are in a position to handle him intelligently: to send 
him where he can have the environment and the treatment that are 
best adapted to his peculiar needs, and to recommend appropriate 
educational methods. 

The Ohio system may be weak in this respect; that it does not 
provide sufficient safeguards for recognizing the exceptional juvenile 
when he first appears in the court. Its successful administration, 
too, will depend upon the development of institutions (if they do not 
already exist), sufficient in number and variety to take care of the 
various cases that will undoubtedly be discovered. 

But this is not all. The increasing disposition on the part of 
the courts to give very knotty cases a chance in a reformatory is 
making the educational problem in these institutions more and more 



'See the Ohio plan for the study of Delinquency Pop. Set. Mo., June, 1915, 
by Thomas H. Haines, Director of the Ohio Bureau of Research. 
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difficult. The Ohio plan will bring to a focus the educational problems 
in the reformatory schools of that state. 

Everywhere there is crying need today for an improved organi- 
zation of educational forces, not only within the reformatory for 
juveniles, but within the prison for adults. Wherever there are 
shops and penal farms there is an unusual opportunity for knitting 
together the industrial and the academic aspects of education: for 
making each illuminate the other. We are accustomed to hearing 
the plaint that penal and reformatory shops do not have up-to-date 
machinery, and that consequently the skill in operation that the 
prisoner acquires during incarceration serves him in no stead when 
he once regains his freedom. It is next to impossible to keep these 
institutions, and for that matter, even our technical high schools 
and colleges, equipped with the latest mechanical devices for shop and 
farm. Yet a fairly efficient educator is not much set back by this 
condition of affairs. By the aid of crude implements he may still 
develop insight and enthusiasm, at any rate for the practical problems 
of life, and these are, in all but exceptional cases, the problems that 
are of most worth in the institutions we have in mind. 

To secure the assistance of an expert to organize the educational 
forces within our correctional institutions, as we have tried to suggest 
seems to us to be an entirely practicable program. One such officer 
should be able to organize and supervise this work in all the insti- 
tutions in each of our most populous states. 

Plans toward this end are in the making in the state of New York, 
with some prospect of realization, and they will be the logical out- 
come of any such method of handling delinquents as that, that is 
being inaugurated in Ohio. 

Robert H. Gault. 



ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Proceedings of the recent annual meeting of the Institute 
at Salt Lake City, together with committee reports will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of this Journal. 

Robert H. Gault. 



